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ANALYSIS 18 3 JANUARY 1958 


IMPERATIVE AND DEONTIC LOGIC 
By P. T. Geacu 


How fallacious it is to judge of the nature of things by the ordinary and inconstant use 
of words appeareth in nothing more than in the confusion of counsels and commands, 
arising from the imperative manner of speaking in them both and in many other occasions 
besides. 

Hossss, Leviathan, c.xxv. 


gion utterances are sometimes regarded as being a kind 
of imperatives, or at least as resembling imperatives in 
their logic. In fact, the two sorts of utterance have essentially 
different logical features; in particular, as regards negation. Of 
course the contradictory of a moral utterance is itself a moral 
utterance, just as the contradictory of an imperative is itself an 
imperative; but that is as far as the resemblance goes. Let 
‘P’ represent the contemplated act of a given agent in given 
circumstances. In answer to a request. for orders, “am I to 
do P?”, only two answers are possible—“ do P” and “do 
not do P ”, which are contradictories. No other order is a 
direct answer to the question; and to say “ you may either do 
P or not ” would not be an answer but a refusal to answer—I 
was asked for an order and I refuse to give any. But there 
are three relevant answers to the moral enquiry “‘ ought I to do 
P? >? 
(A) It is your duty to do P. 
(B) It is all right for you to do P, and also all right for you 
not to do P; ¥ 


(C) It is your duty not to do P. 


(B) is the conjunction of the negations of (C) and (A), which 
themselves are not contradictories and do not even appear to 
be. If, however, I had written “ You ought ” instead of “ It 
is your duty ”’ in (A) and (C), they would have looked like con- 
tradictories; this is a trivial linguistic fact (contrast German 
“ich muB”’, “ich muB8 nicht”, which can be genuine contta- 
dictory forms), but I suspect that it fosters confusion, and would 
suggest to writers on ethics that they use “ duty ” rather than 
“ought”. (B) is not a refusal to give moral advice, as “you 

1 This ‘ two-valued ’ character of plain imperatives is pointed out by Mr. Hare in his 
Language of Morals (hereafter LL.M), p. 23; his explanation of the consequent ditterence 


between them and deontic utterances is considered later. I am very grateful for his com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this paper. 
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may either do P or not ” would be refusal to give an order in 
the matter; it expresses a definite moral attitude. 

It might be suggested that in giving moral advice I am not 
just enunciating an imperative for the particular case but 
appealing to a general moral precept, and that the general precepts 
by which (A) and (C) would be supported would be not con- 
tradictory but contrary; this would explain why (A) and (C) 
themselves are contraries, although the corresponding plain 
imperatives are contradictories. (Cf. LM, pp. 191-2). I am 
inclined to agree that a moral utterance about an individual act 
does need to be backed up by a general moral principle; but 
this goes for utterances like (B) as well; they need to be backed 
up by general permissive principles, of the form “ For anybody 
satisfying the conditions C, it is all right to do P (or: not to 
do P)”. Now whereas general moral precepts can with some 
plausibility be regarded as something like imperatives, general 


rmissive principles cannot; here again deontic logic extends 


yond the limits of imperative logic. 

(It may perhaps be helpful to give a concrete example of 
moral reasoning from general permissive principles. A counsel- 
lor says to his sovereign: “ This traitor’s life is at your Majesty’s 
disposal; you have the right to pardon him, for it is right for 
a king to pardon penitent offenders of his free grace; but you 
also have the right to punish him severely, for it is right for 
a king to punish ringleaders in rebellion.” The counsellor is 
appealing to general permissive principles that he accepts; on 

ese principles the King may pardon or punish the traitor as 
he chooses; it is not a matter of the King’s having to resolve 
a conflict of obligations.) 

A thoroughgoing reduction of deontic logic to imperative 
logic would require Procrustean amputations: perhaps not of 
possibility (B), but certainly of general permissive principles. I 
have not come across any moral philosopher hardy enough to 
propose the former amputation; but I think writers have often 
not drawn enough attention to possibility (B), nor to the 
dangerous ambiguity of “it is right to . . .” as between “ it 
is all tight to. . .” and “ it is ¢he right thing (a duty) to . . .”. 
(Mr. Hare has explicitly mentioned this ambiguity—LM p. 182.) 
General SS principles, on the other hand, are practically 
ignored by many moral philosophers; and I think that this may 
well come about from their assimilating moral utterances to 
commands (even if only implicitly). 

The other way of assimilating imperative and deontic logic 
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would be to treat plain imperatives as a special case of deontic 
utterances. This would involve introducing possibility (B) into 
the logic of ordinary imperatives; and I have already argued 
against this. 
The logic of proper imperatives is, I think, fairly trivial 
For every proper imperative, there is a future-tense statement — ss 
whose ‘coming true’ is identical with the fulfilment of the 
imperative. This is the source of everything that can be said 
about the inferability, incompatibility, etc. of imperatives; their 
being imperatives does not affect these logical interrelations. 
There are indeed serious logical problems about the ‘ coming 
true ’ of future-tense statements?; but when moral philosophers 
have recourse to the logic of imperatives, they show no interest 
in these—for instance, Mr. Hate so little regards the restriction _ 
of imperatives to the future tense as logically important that 
he thinks ordinary language could be ‘ enriched’ with past- 
tense and tenseless imperatives (LM p. 188). 
We can easily imagine ourselves using a language that en- 
tirely lacked proper imperatives without suffering any practical 
inconvenience; we could just use the plain future tense to give 
orders, as the military authorities sometimes do. The same 
utterance of the sentence “ the patient will go down to the 
operating theatre ”? may be at once an expression of the surgeon’s 
intention, an order to the nurse, and a piece of information to 
the patient; but it is not on that account an ambiguous utter- _ 
ance, like a two-edged remark that means different things to — 
different hearers. One and the same state of affairs would i 
the fulfilment of the surgeon’s intentions and the nurse’s in- _ 
structions and the patient’s expectations; the logician is inter- __ 
ested only in the fulfilment as such, not in the differences between — 
intending, being commanded, and being forewarned; for logic, F 4 


the differences between the three roles of the utterance are 


sophical questions about the special role of imperatives; one 
that occurs to me is the question why we find it natural that 


the verbs “can”, “kénnen”’, “pouvoir”, etc. should all lack _ 
an imperative mood.’ But are there special /ogica/ principles for 


1 See Professor E. W. Hall’s What is Value? (Routledge and Kegan Paul) for an attempt 
to follow this way. I owe this reference to Mr. Hare, and should in large measure accept 
his criticism of Hall’s theory (see his review of the work: Mind, April 1954). 

? Cf. Professor Prior’s John Locke lectures Time and Modality (Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1957); especially chaps. ix and x. 

* The answer, I think, is roughly that such an imperative would necessarily be useless. 
My telling you to be something is pointless unless you are able to; so my telling you / 
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the imperative mood; or can arguments involving proper 
imperatives be assessed for validity by simply substituting for 
the imperatives the corresponding plain futures ? 

Mr. Hare thinks there are such special principles, and has 
formulated two of them (LM p. 28): 5 


(1) No indicative conclusion can be validly drawn from a 
set of premises which cannot be validly drawn from the | 
indicatives among them alone; | 


_ (2) No imperative conclusion can be validly drawn from a 
Ped set of premises which does not contain at least one 
imperative. 

I regard these principles as mistaken, and shall produce clearly 
i i which contravene them. (These arguments will 
in fact all pass the test I have just suggested for the validity of 
arguments that contain imperatives; but in the sequel I do not 
assume the correctness of this test.) 

To refute Rule (1): Imagine a king knighting a subject of 
doubtful loyalty and saying: “‘ If you are a faithful subject, then 
rise up, Sir George!—But do not rise; stay on your knees, 
fellow!” The conclusion of this modus tollens is obvious; 
moreover, it is one to which the King is logically committed; 
his two imperatives are reconcilable only on the assumption that 
George is no true subject. 

The use of a ritual imperative as an example may look like 7 
cheating, so let me take another example. The games master 
says to the cricket captain at 12.45: “If the 12.55 weather 
forecast says it will be showery, cancel this afternoon’s match.” 
At 1.15 he sees him again and says: “ Don’t cancel the match.” 
Here again, the games master is logically committed to the asser- 
tion that the 12.55 weather forecast did not say it would be ~ 
showery. “ Unless he has changed his mind! ” That is a possi- 
bility logic is bound to ignore, for indicatives as well; a man 
could always evade the logical commitments of a pair of premises 
by saying that he changed his mind between uttering one and 
uttering the other. 

In discussing Rule (2) I shall first introduce the Stoic logi- * 
cians’ notion of shemata. i\ thema is a rule whereby, given one 
valid inference, we may derive another. For example: ‘ if 
“pn”, “q”, “r”, are so read that “p, q, ergo r” is a valid 
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inference, then with the same interpretation “p; ergo if q, then 
r” is a valid inference’. We may write this shema, which is 


clearly a correct rule if “p”, “q”, “r” are all indicative, in 
; the following way: 
\ Thema I. p, q, ergot || p; ergo if q, then r. 
al Mr. Hare does not use the term “ ¢hema”’; but clearly what 
t he is trying to do on LM pp. 34-5 is to apply Thema I to the 
following inference, which by his rules (and in plain fact) ; 
1 valid: 
Grimbly Hughes is the in Oxford; 
i a Go to the largest grocer in Oxford; Yd 
Ergo, go to Grimbly Hughes. 


y 

1 | Now here he runs up against a difficulty; in this case “p” is 

f indicative, but “q” and “r” are imperative, so how do we 

t frame “ if q, then r” at all? An imperative will not (grammati- 
} cally) go into an “if” clause. On the view that an imperative 

pe differs only in its practical functioning, and not logically, from 

1 a plain future, the solution would be easy: use a plain future in 

5 the “if”? clause instead of an imperative. Application of 

; Thema 1 would then yield the following inference as valid: 

; _ _Grimbly Hughes is the largest grocer in Oxford; 

t Ergo, if you ate going to go to the largest grocer in Oxford, 

to Grimbly Hughes. 

; (But that does not look quite right; and in any case I said I 

: would not here assume the correctness of that view.) Mr. 

) Hare’s solution is quite different: 

, Grimbly Hughes is the largest grocer in Oxford; 

. . Ergo, if you want to go to the largest grocer in Oxford, 
} go to Grimbly Hughes. 


- I am afraid I have not understood what force he wishes to give 
1 to the word “ want ”’ here. He does not intend its sense to be 
S psychological; for then, as he would allow, the above inference 
1 could not be justified by Thema 1; since no psychological term 
occuts in the premise “q” of the original inference, i.e. in 
? “Go to the largest grocer in Oxford ”, none may be introduced 
into the antecedent of “ if q, then r” in the derived inference. 
What he says (LM P: 34) is that “ want ” is here a logical sign; 
1 later on we are told that it is a disguised imperative neustic 
(LM p. 37). So far as I can follow Mr. Hare’s explanations, an 
: t imperative neustic would be something for imperatives analo- 
gous to what Frege thought the assertion-sign was for indica- 
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tives (LM pp. 17-19). But this does not help us at all. We may 
waive possible objections to a Fregean assertion sign (say on 
the lines of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus). In any case it is clear that 
an assertion-sign so conceived could not stand in an “ if” 
clause, since “ if”? removes assertoric force from the clause that 
follows it. Similarly, a performatory utterance like “I give 
you this book” no longer has performatory force in an “ if” 
clause. I do not understand, therefore,—since the imperative 
neustic is conceived as analogous to Frege’s assertion-sign— 
how “ want” could be a disguise for an imperative neustic in 
an “if” clause. Mr. Hare himself describes this matter of 
hypotheticals as ‘ still very dark ’ (LM p. 38). 

It seems to me that at least some ‘ hypothetical imperatives ’ 
beginning “if you want...” are genuinely imperative, but 
only grammatically hypothetical (and therefore, of course, do not 
qualify as cases of “if p then q ” in Thema 1). They are, surely, 
like a sort of grammatically hypothetical statement that I have 
heard Professor Austin discuss: as when your host says “ If 
you want a cigarette, there are some in the silver box ”. What 
your host says is true if and only if there are cigarettes in the 
silver box; your wanting a cigarette has nothing to do with its 
truth. He might have said without change of meaning: “ Do 
you want a cigarette? There are some in the silver box”. 
Similarly, I think, Mr. Hare’s ‘ hypothetical imperative ’ could 
be replaced without change of meaning by : “ You want to 
go to the largest grocer in Oxford? Go to Grimbly Hughes.” 
What your host tells you, in the one case, or what someone 
tells you to do, in the other case, has nothing hypothetical about 
it; but if you happen not to want what is mentioned, the in- 
formation or direction you are given will not interest you, and 
the speaker is implying that you may then ignore it; this, of 
course, is a practical, not a logical, consideration. 

Mr. Hare, however, regards 


If you want to go to the largest grocer in Oxford, go 
to Grimbly Hughes 


as a genuinely hypothetical imperative; he escapes from the 
possible charge of having violated his own Rule (2) in allowing 
the inference of this from 


1 There arises here a difficulty for what may be called performatory theories of the pre- 
dicates “‘ good” and “ true ”—that to predicate ‘“‘ good ” of an action is to commend 
it, and to predicate “‘ true ” of a statement is to confirm or concede it. For such predications 
may occur within “ if” clauses; the predicates “‘ good ” and “true” do not then lose 
their force, = more than other predicates used in “ if” clauses do; but “ if S is true” 
is not an act of confi:-ning S, nor “ if X is good ” an act of commending X. 
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Grimbly Hughes is the largest grocer in Oxford 


by denying that the conclusion has any content gua imperative; 
it has, he holds, only the force of the indicative premise from 
which it was inferred (LM p. 37). 

It is not possible, however, to deal with all violations of 
Rule (2) in this way. To show this, I shall need to establish the 
validity of the following inference: 


Grimbly Hughes is the largest grocer in Oxford; 

Ergo, either! do not go to the largest grocer in Oxford 
go to Grimbly Hughes. 

_ The conclusion here is undoubtedly imperative. It may 
indeed seem to be vacuous as an imperative, because, as things 
are in Oxford, you cannot help fulfilling it, whatever you do; 
and so it may seem to have the content merely of the indicative 
premise. But an utterance does not become vacuous gua impera- 
tive merely because, as the facts are, it cannot but be fulfilled; 
the relevant meaning of “ vacuous ” is logical vacuousness, not 
practical futility. And to somebody unfamiliar with Oxford the 
conclusion does not even seem to give the information that 
Grimbly Hughes is the largest grocer in Oxford; any more than 


Either do not go to the largest grocer in Oxford or go to 
Blackwells 
is an utterance vacuous as an imperative, but serving to give 
the mendacious information that Blackwells is the largest grocer 
in Oxford. 

It is not even correct to say that an imperative inferred in 
this way from an indicative premise must be practically futile. 
Clearly if the imperative conclusion “ either not q or r ” logically 
follows from the indicative premise “ p”’, it will be practically 
futile (because not disobeyable) if we can do nothing about the 
truth of “p”; but this is not in general the case. (A logician 
determined to show, by disobeying the “‘ Grimbly Hughes ” 
imperative, that it it was not practically futile could do so by 
getting a friend in the I.R.A. to blow up Grimbly Hughes, and 
then visiting the shen largest grocer in Oxford but not the ruins 
of Grimbly Hughes.) 

Thus, if the above inference is valid, it is a clear counter- 
example to Rule (2). Its validity can in fact be established in 
two ways. First proof: 


Thema Il. p, q, ergot |/ p; ergo, either not q or r. 


1 Here and in the following discussion I use “either , , . or. . ,” in a non-exclusive 
sense, 
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_ This ¢hema gives us no such trouble as Thema I gave when we 
— wanted to apply it to a case in which “ p” is indicative but 
“q” and “r” are imperatives; for “ either not q or r”’ is then 
_ readily constructible and interpretable as an imperative. If now 
_ we apply this shema to the inference to which we were just now 
_ trying to apply Thema 1, we get the result we wanted. (I do 
not think that in allowing such applications of Thema II I am 
committed to saying that imperative and future-indicative 
inferences must a/vays run on parallel lines.) 


Second proof : 
Thema Ill. Either not p ot p; q; ergor // q, ergot. 
"This ¢hema licenses the dropping of a vacuous premise. Now 
ae _ Mr. Hare would certainly have to allow the validity of the 


ste following inference: 

'™, Either do not go to Grimbly Hughes or go to Grimbly 
Hughes; 

_ _Grimbly Hughes is the largest grocer in Oxford; 
Ergo, either do not go to the largest grocer in Oxford ot 
a go to Grimbly Hughes. 


a Y If we apply Thema III to this inference, we again get the result 
we wanted. 
I may be wrong about the dispensability of imperatives in 
_ favour of plain futures, and I.am uncertain about there not 
. being special principles ‘of i imperative logic; but Mr. Hare at 
least has failed to formulate such principles. And even if his 
Rules (1) and (2) were correct, they cannot have the importance 
he gives them, as regards the relation between moral and 
factual utterances (LM pp. 29-31); for in any case deontic 
_ logic is not related as he thinks it is to imperative logic. 


University of Birmingham. qe 
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THE AUTONOMY OF MORALS 
3 By R. F. ATKINSON 


| te a recent paper in Mind! Mr. D. Rynin mounts a very shrewd 
attack on the hallowed doctrine of the autonomy of morals. 
I shall try to show how this attack can be countered by invoking 
the notion of presupposition as explained in Mr. Strawson’s 
Logical Theory.2 I do not expect to convince those who have no 
time for presupposition and the associated Strawsonian doctrines. 
But I shall be well content if I succeed in showing no more than 
that judgment on Rynin’s thesis must await the determination of 
a controversial issue in general logical theory. 


; I. Autonomism, as I understand it—Rynin would call it 
“ quasi-autonomism ”’,* is the thesis that no normative statement is 
entailed by any factual statement. (Following Rynin I shall use 
N and F to stand respectively for any normative and any factual 
statement.) Most autonomists would, I believe, be prepared to 
accept arguments in which: (1) F’s are derived from N’s, and (2) 
N’s ate derived from conjunctions of N’s and F’s. Rynin 
attempts to show that the acceptance of such arguments is in- 
, compatible with autonomism. And I, if no one else, would find 
the necessity for rejecting such arguments too high a price to 
pay for autonomism. 

Rynin’s first argument is this: that if an N entails an F then, 
by contraposition, the negation of the F entails the negation of 
the N. Hence, since the negations of N’s and F’s are themselves 
> respectively N’s and F’s, one cannot admit that any N entails 
an F without admitting that some F entails an N. 

This argument can be countered by contending that all 
arguments in which an N appears to entail an F are properly 
arguments of one or other of the two following forms: 

(1) (N.F) entails F’.* 


1“ The Autonomy of Morals ”, Mind txv1, No. 263, July 1957. ai 


175. 

> Pull autonomism is the thesis that no N is either entailed by, or enéails, any F. He tries 
to show that quasi-autonomism is untenable on purely logical grounds. 

4 For reasons which will appear in Section II autonomists may accept arguments of the 
form: (N.F) ent. F’ only when the F conclusion is derivable from the F premise by itself. 
Cf. Hare’s rule (Language of Morals, p. 28): ‘ ‘No indicative conclusion can be validly drawn 
» from a set of premises which cannot be validly drawn from the indicatives among them 
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(2) N presupposes F. 

In (1) the apparently N premise of the original argument is 
presented as the conjunction of an N and an F. (N.F) entails F’ 
can, of course, be transformed to: —-F’ entails -—(N.F). This is 
not, however, a case of an F entailing an N, but simply a case of 
an F entailing a “ mixed” N and F statement. 

In (2) the apparent F conclusion of the original argument is 
presented as presupposed—wot entailed—by the N “premise”. 
The relevant difference between presupposition and entailment 
is that, whilst the negation of an entailed statement entails the 
negation of the statement which entails it, the negation of a 
presupposed statement does not entail the negation of the state- 
ment which presupposes it. When S presupposes S’, -S’ is 
indeed incompatible with S. But it is also incompatible with -S. 
The argument form (2) does not, therefore, admit of trans- 
formation to the form: F entails N. 

I will give one example each for cases (1) and (2). (1) There 
are contexts in which the normative statement (a) “‘ You ought 
not to have taken the money ” seems to entail the factual state- 
ment (b) “You took the money ”, i.e. when (a) provokes the 
rebuttal (not-b) “I did not take it’. Here (a) has to be inter- 
preted as a conjunction of (a’) “‘ You took the money ” and (a’’) 
“You ought not to have done so ”’. (a’) is factual, (a’’) is norm- 
ative, and (b), the actual consequent of the entailment, follows 
from, is in fact the same as, (a’) alone. I think it at least not 
impossible that “ You ought not to have taken the money ” 
might be intended as a conjunction. But if, in a particular 
context, this seems an implausible interpretation, one could 
regard “You took the money” as presupposed rather than 
entailed by “ You ought not to have taken the money ”. I do 
not think my argument is affected by the fact that it may some- 
times, or often, be questionable whether to regard the relation 
between a given N and F as presupposition or as entailment. 

(2) The normative statement (a) “‘ You ought to do so-and- 
so” is often held to entail the factual statement (b) “ You can do 
so-and-so.” (This is an example of Rynin’s own.) If (b) is 
interpreted as “‘ It is physically possible for you to do so-and-so ”’ 
it is clearly a factual statement. But it would seem to be pre- 
supposed rather than entailed by (a). For “You cannot do 
so-and-so ”’ is incompatible not merely with (a), but also with its 
negation (contradictory) which may perhaps be expressed as “ It 
is up to you whether you do so-and-so (There is no obligation 
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about it) ”’ course, the (a) ‘ ‘You 
ought not to do so-and-so ” 

It will be observed that I have up to a point conceded Rynin’ s 
contention that the autonomist cannot admit that a pure N entails — 
an F. But I have tried to soften the blow by showing that 
alternative accounts can be given of arguments apparently of 
the form: N entails F. The truth of autonomism depends on the 
plausibility of such accounts for particular arguments. I have not ~ 
attempted to show that they are always plausible. But I have, I 
believe, shown that, despite Rynin’s argument, the truth of vii Sada. 
version of autonomism remains an open question. oie 


I. I shall express Rynin’s second argument in my own way, 
hope without distorting it. Autonomists commonly ae 
arguments of the form: 

(A) (N.F) entails N’. a 

The principle of exportation permits the following trans- _ 
formations : 

(B) F entails (N > N’) and 

(C) N entails (F > N’). 

(I take Rynin’s symbol “> ” to be the same as “ > Pas 2 
appears to think that the conditionals (N2N’) and (F2N’) 
which occur as the consequents of (B) and (C) respectively will 
have to be held to be eé#her both normative or both factual. He _ 
then poses the dilemma. If they are normative then in (B) we 

find an argument of the form: F entails N, if factual then in (C) 
we have the argument form: N entails F, which by contraposition __ 

becomes: —F entails -N. In either case autonomism is refuted. = 

Rynin contemplates the possibility of its being maintained 
that the conditionals (N > N’) and (F > N’) are neither normative 
nor factual—this, if it could be established, would of course ~ 
defeat his argument—but comments, I think not without 7 
complacency, that he is out of his depth here. Where he is 
really vulnerable, however, seems.to me to be in his supposition __ 
that the conditionals in question are either both of them normative 
ot both of them factual. Of the four possible conditionals(N2N’), 
(F > F’), (N > F) and (F > N) I think we must say that the first is —_ 
normative and the second factual. For (N > N’) is equivalent to: _ 
-(N . -N’). Since the conjoint assertion of N and -N’ is norm- _ 
ative the negation of this conjunction must be so too. A similar a 
argument shows (F > F’) to be factual. 

But of the other two conditionals (N > F) and aC 2N) all an 
that can be said, so far as I can see, is that they are “ mixed”— _ 
partly normative and partly factual. Granted this we can eae 
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ie a the second horn of Rynin’s dilemma. For (C), it appears, is not 


an argument of the form: N entails F, but an argument in which 
an N premise entails a mixed NF conclusion, and this argument 
form is not transformable into the form: -F entails —N. 
we! The first horn of the dilemma is, however, still dangerous. 
For (B), as I have myself allowed by admitting that (N > N’) is 
_ normative, has the form: F entails N. And my acceptance in 
Section I of arguments of the form: (N.F) entails F’ invites 
attack too. For: (N.F) entails F’ becomes, by exportation: N 
entails (F > F’). This is, again by my own admission, a case of 
an N entailing an F—an argument form which admits of trans- 
formation to: —-F entails -N. But the condition noted in Section 
I for the argument form: (N.F) entails F’, namely that the F 
- conclusion must follow from the F premise(s) alone, enables 
_ this attack to be met. For, given this condition, the only (F > F’) 
- conditionals we shall ever find entailed by N premises will be 
logically true. I would not myself wish to call (F > F’) factual 
when it is logically true, but even if the contrary decision were 
taken the autonomist need have no cause for alarm. For such 
“factual” conditionals are entailed by N’s only in the vacu- 
ous sense in which they are entailed by evervthing, and their 
negations entail the negations of N’s only in the vacuous sense in 
which they entail everything. (Rynin, in fact, so defines “ en- 
tails ”’ that the above vacuous strict implications do not count as 
 entailments.) 
Settee There remains, however, the difficulty presented by the 
_-— afgument form: (B) F entails (N>N’). I shall contend, taking 
the argument of the previous paragraph as a model, that the only 
normative conditionals we shall find entailed by factual premises 
are logically true. I shall lay down a condition for the form: (A) 
_ (N.F) entails N’, from which (B) is derived by exportation, 
analogous to that laid down above for: (N.F) entails F’. The 
condition is that no normative conclusion can be drawn from a set of 
premises which does not follow from the normatives among them alone. 
(Hare, as I have noted, recognises the necessity for the former 
condition, but not explicitly the need for this latter, though it is 
implicit in his treatment of hypothetical imperatives.) 

It is clear that where this condition holds arguments of the 
form: (A) (N.F) entails N’ need not embarrass the autonomist. 
They can indeed be transformed to: (B) F entails (N > N’), but 
(N 2 N’), being logically true, is entailed by F only in the vacuous 
sense in which it is entailed by everything. What further needs 
to be done in order to recommend my line of reply to Rynin’s 
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argument is to show that the condition holds of actual arguments 
of the form: (N.F) entails N’. Obviously I cannot here do this 
very thoroughly, but I will consider an example of Rynin’s own 
which has at least the merit of not having been specially devised 


to sutvive my analysis. 


N. All promises ought tobe kept. 
F. I have given my promise. 


Therefore N’. I ought to keep my promise. 

The question is: Is “ If all promises ought to be kept shen I ought 
to keep my promise ” logically true? There is certainly a strong 
flavour of contradiction about “All promises ought to be kept 
but I need not keep mine”. This is not, however, quite con- 
clusive. “I ought to keep my promise ”’ and its contradictory 
presuppose that I have promised: “‘All promises ought to be 
kept” does not. What clearly is logically true would seem in 
fact to be “ If all promises ought to be kept then I ought to keep 
any promise I may have made”. Whilst I should, of course, deny 
that a conditional was logically true if the consequent said or 
entailed anything not said or entailed by the antecedent, I am 
obliged to maintain that logical truth is not incompatible with 
the consequent’s presupposing something neither said nor entailed 
nor presupposed by the antecedent. Once again I have to lean 
very heavily on the notion of presupposition and the distinction 
between it and entailment. 

Exception might be taken to my attempt to show that the 
(N > N’) conditional extracted from Rynin’s co se is logically 
true on the ground that it makes nonsense of the argument by 
making the factual “‘ premise ” otiose. I am of course forced to 
admit that it 7s otiose in the sense that the conclusion follows 
without it. But it is not otiose in the sense of not worth saying. 
For it says that the factual presupposition of the normative 
conclusion is fulfilled, i.e. that the normative conclusion finds 
application. (An autonomist must, I think, be able to give a 
plausible account of arguments like Rynin’s example. He must 
allow that there is point to the factual “ premise”. But I do 
not think he is obliged to hold that the point of it is that it has, 
so to say, a share in the entailing of the conclusion.) 


Whilst I would like to think that I have succeeded in turning 
Rynin’s attack on my version of the doctrine of autonomy, I do 
not of course claim to have shown it to be true. I am, indeed, 
at a loss to know how to secure for it that superlative obviousness 
it would surely need to support the polemical loads so confidently 
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placed upon it by so many contemporary moral philosophers. Bu‘ 
I think the question of the doctrine’s truth or falsity remains 
open. There are, as Rynin points out, two ways of dealing with 
this question. By choosing suitable definitions of normative and 
factual statements the doctrine may be made necessarily true, by 
choosing others it becomes an empirical hypothesis open to 
verification or falsification by the examination of usage. Rynin 
takes the latter course, which he considers the only respectable 
one, and finds the hypothesis false. (Actually it is full autonom- 
ism he finds false, but he would no doubt consider quasi-auto- 
nomism false too if he did not think he had shown it to be unten- 
able on logical grounds.) Certainly, if we take that course, we 
shall never know that the doctrine is true. If we want it to be 
true I see no alternative to the primrose path of stipulation. I do 
not see, however, that philosophical theses which are true by 
definition are necessarily trivial in a pejorative sense, or that 
stipulation is simply a way of shirking “ honest toil ”’. So long as 
the following, somewhat crudely specified but perhaps sufficiently 
familiar, conditions are satisfied, the doctrine of autonomy will be 
interesting as well as necessarily true: (1) Non-deducibility from 
factual statements must be part only of the definition of a norma- 
tive statement. (2) Acceptable definitions of normative and factual 
statements must fit all the examples we should, so to say, intui- 
tively regard as normative or factual. (3) They must enable us to 
sort out less obvious examples into normative and factual 
statements without leaving us with too many borderline cases 
calling for arbitrary decision. The difficulty of devising definitions 
to match up to these requirements should surely be sufficient to 


satisfy the most puritanical philosopher. 
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CHOOSING, DECIDING AND DOING” 


Mt GLASGOW! does not seem to me to have got to the 
bottom of the complicated relationships between these 
three concepts. His conclusions, which are admirably clear, 
may be summarised as follows, in an order that has no signifi- 
} cance other than being the order in which I wish to consider 
them: 


(i) Choosing emphasises deliberation about alternatives: 

2 deciding emphasises the factor of commitment (al- 
as though both commitment and alternatives are present 

a in either case). 

» (ii) Where choosing does not involve doing something at 
Moe i the time (or doing it at all) there is no further difference 
a between choosing and deciding. 
ee (iii) Where choosing does involve doing at the time, 

at ‘ choose’ is often used in an umbrella fashion so as to 

ss inelude the subsequent action; but we must not con- 

_ clude from this that an action-verb alone can be sub- 

§tiituted for ‘ choose ’. 

‘ Jaw (iv) Choosing and deciding are on the same logical level. 

rh Although Glasgow recognizes a secondary (the umbrella) 

sense in which ‘ choose’ does cover an action-verb, his general 
thesis is that it is logically like ‘ decide ’, which is never synony- 
mous with an action-verb. He even says that in some cases 
(those, I take it, in which the difference is solely one of the 
emphasis pos on different elements in the complex concept) 
choice and decision are the same. In the umbrella usage we have 
the familiar phenomenon of a word retaining its fundamental 
sense (deciding) and covering something else (doing) as well. 
Thus, in this usage, to choose a card is to decide which card to 
, take and to take it. 


II 


I shall maintain that the fwndamental* sense of ‘ choose’ is 
much nearer to ‘do’ and that the sense in which it is akin to 


1 ANALYsIs 17.6 (June) 1957. 
2 * Fundamental’, for a reason to be explained; not séandard. For any use employed 


f by the many or the wise is automatically a standard use. Such uses may or may not be 


central to the concept, may or may not be philosophically important. 
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‘decide’ is secondary. Let us turn first to the O.E.D., not 
because it is infallible, but because it is a good authority on the 
history of words, and common words seldom cut entirely 
loose from their histories. 

‘ Choose’ and ‘ decide’ have different histories and different 
root meanings (I am not concerned with their etymology, but 
with the ideas they express). To choose is to take something by 
preference out of all that are available, to select. This physical 
‘taking ’ sense is still one of the commonest, though the meta- 
phorical sense (elect) which involves no physical taking occurs 
very early. To decide, on the other hand, is to determine a 
question, controversy or cause; its root meaning in English is the 
legal one. From this, by an easy transition, it comes to mean 
‘ resolve, make up one’s mind ’, which is the sense that concerns 
us. The transition is easy because in each case a controversy of 
some kind is settled. (‘ Resolve’ reaches the same destination by 
a different route: from a literal dissolving, disintegrating, break- 
B: ing up, via reducing by mental analysis into more elementary 

_ forms, and thence wa removing, clearing away, dispelling a 
doubt or difficulty). From all this it appears that the root idea 
lal “ in choosing is the physical act of taking something, that in 
deciding the symbolic or conventional act of putting an end 
ei. : to a dispute. No doubt the judge moves his tongue and lips 
ss. when he decides a cause; but it is not these physical acts which 
‘ Ps Turning to Glasgow’s four points (i) seems to me definitely 
--- wrong in both parts. Choosing does not always involve delib- 
ae eration or even having reasons for one’s choice, apart from 
_ act having a simple preference. Deciding, on the other hand, is less 
happily divorced from deliberation. A flippant tyrant or bureau- 
erat may decide a cause off-hand; but we are concerned with 
‘resolve, make up one’s mind’; and here there must surely be 
at least some minimal deliberation (weighing up of alternatives), 
not simple preference for one. 
Conversely, commitment belongs more to choosing than to 
_ deciding.’ I can commit myself or become committed in two 
V main ways. (a) I may have taken such steps as to make a certain 
course of action inevitable or more nearly inevitable than it was 
before. Thus, if I have bought a train ticket and have no more 
money, I am now committed to going by train and not by bus 
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(if I go at all). (6) I commit (engage) myself when I promise to do : 
something, even, perhaps, when I announce my decisiontodoit.1 
But a private, unannounced decision does not commit me to _ 
anything. If this account of commitment is correct, it seems _ 
clear that when I choose (embark on a course of action) I do, 
very often, commit myself. I am to some extent committed 
when I book a room at an hotel, to a less extent when I nyse 
to my family that I have chosen the Metropole, but not com~“— 
mitted at a// when I have merely decided which hotel to go to. 

This point is not unimportant; for I believe that Glasgow __ 
has been misled, in his account of decision, by talk about fat ; 
imperatives. To decide to take the bun is vot to commit oneself = 
to the imperative ‘ take the bun’; it is to resolve one’s doubts _ 
about taking the bun in a certain way, namely that of taking. 
Deciding involves deliberating which, being a verbal process, 
issues most naturally in a verbal formula.? But the formula for 
decision is not ‘take the bun’ or the bastard-imperative ‘let __ 
me take the bun’; it is ‘I shall take the bun’. By using the 
jargon of imperatives we tend to represent deciding as being, 
as it were, on the receiving end of an order, request or instruction 
to do something. It is as if to decide were to assent to, agree 
to or acquiesce in something issuing from someone else; for 
the paradigm imperative is the second-person imperative. And 
all these, of course, do tend to give rise to commitments, just _ 
because someone else is involved. If decisions involve any 
commitment at all it is not in a full-blooded way, but in the 
make-believe way in which promises made to oneself are 
binding. 

(ii) We can certainly use ‘ choose’ in cases which involve 4 


no actual (physical or metaphorical) taking or doing. For 
example, I have been studying all the advertisements and have 
now chosen my new car. Alternatively I have decided which car 
to buy (next spring). Can we then say that in these, the ‘cold- 
storage’ cases, ‘choose’ and ‘decide’ are synonymous? 
Perhaps, but I am not sure. To decide is, in this case, still to 
resolve a doubt or difficulty; and, in this case, the doubt or © 
difficulty happens to be concerned with choosing a cat. So the 
decision is, as it happens, a choice. But when a decision is 
also a choice, it is so rather in the way that a number is (also) 


1 These ways of being committed are not unconnected ; I have tried to trace the connec- 
tions in my discussion of ‘ obliged ’ in Erhics, Ch. 14. 

2 Often, no doubt, of a very scrappy kind, but articulate enough to enable us to 
of a logical sequence of ideas, not a arted sequence; and, if logical, then verbal and 
issuing in a speech-act, 
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the solution to a problem or a man is (also) a husband. We are 
not entitled to conclude that ‘ decision’ and ‘choice’ are 
synonymous or even that they are nearly so. To decide is still 
to resolve one’s doubts, to choose is still to select, even though, 
when the doubt is about selecting, the resolution of the doubt is 
a selection.' 


(iii) I should agree that there is an umbrella sense of ‘ choose ’. 
It is quite commonly used to cover the whole process of facing 
alternatives, deliberating about them, deciding and doing; and, 
as Glascow points out, this usage (How long did you spend 
choosing ?) is harmless in practice. I should agree also that no 
action-verb can be substituted for ‘ choose ’; for verbs of action 
do not carry the essential element of ‘from among available 
alternatives ’. Thus I can take the only apple on the plate or the 
only course open to me, but I cannot choose them. My point 
was not that ‘ choose’ is ever synonymous with ‘ take’ or “ do’ 
or any specialized action-verb; it was that, in the sensé with 
which I was concerned, it included the appropriate action-verb 
along with the idea of ‘alternatives, and, moreover, that this is 
the fundamental sense. 


(iv) To support his thesis that choosing and deciding are 
on the same logical level, Glasgow says (a) that choice is an 
“ upshot which comes after deliberation on various possible 
courses of action and (b) that “a choice is nonetheless genuine 
for being revocable”. Each of these points, if true, would bring 
out a similarity to decision; the second is, indeed, an echo of 
what I had written about deciding. But, although they are true 
of some cases of choosing, they are not true. of all. For I can 
choose without prior deliberation (and the choice is not then an 
“upshot of any process); and some choices are not revocable. 
Jacta alea est. That some decisions, in the legal sense, ate not 
revocable either is irrelevant; decisions in the sense of mental 
resolutions are, I think, always revocable—in theory. Glasgow’s 
points seem to apply to just those cases discussed under (ii) in 
which the choice is also a decision, and they apply to them as 
decisions, not as choices. So, if I am right in suggesting that 
even in those cases choice is not synonymous with decision, 
nothing is established about the logical character of choice. 


? Perhaps it is over-scrupulous to insist that choice and decision are not synonymous 
even in this case. When two words frequently refer to the same thing there is often a strong 
tendency toward assimilation in meaning. ‘Decide on’ is certainly synonymous with 

—- in this context, and the O.E.D. gives ‘determine, decide’ as a sense of 
choose ’, 
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We can call the thing either a choice or a dutision; it is ¢ decision? . 


That the idea of physical taking, metaphorically extended to 
cover other kinds of doing, is the root idea in choice, is, then, 
supported by the linguistic facts, for what they are worth; there 
remain the deeper philosophical reasons for insisting on this. 
Ethics is concerned (notoriously) with a very large number of 
concepts relating to the description and appraisal of conduct. 
One of our jobs is to see these concepts, not as a tangle or heap, 
but as an orderly, ramified system. It seemed to me, and still 
seems to me, for reasons which I cannot possibly go into here, , 
that the concept of doing-this-rather-than-that is fundamental... 
(For example, the question as to what is the proper target of 
moral appraisal is, as Glasgow sees, bound up with our problem; 
and on this I would say that, whether or not intentions are the 
proper targets of moral appraisal, the appraisal of actions 
remains fundamental. You may restrict the phrase ‘moral 
appraisal ’ to appraisal of intentions, if you like (though I prefer 
not to do so); but, if you do, I should say that there could be no 
moral appraisal at all if there were not non-moral appraisal of 
actions.) 

Deliberating, deciding, intending—to say nothing of advising 
and commanding—cluster round doing; they are intelligible 
only in connection with doing, if only for the obvious reason 
that deliberating is deliberating what to do, and so on. For this 
reason I started with the deliberative question, ‘What shall I 
do?’; and in this, the fundamental case, ‘do’ and ‘ choose to 
do’ are synonymous, since the deliberative form insures the 
presence of alternatives. From this fundamental sense of ‘choose’ 
it is not difficult to pass in different directions to the umbrella 
sense in which it covers more than a physical or metaphorical 
taking-this-rather-than-that and to the cold-storage sense in 
which a decision to take this rather than that is substituted for 
an actual taking. It may be that this last sense is now the 
commonest; maybe not. In any case it cannot be fundamental 
since the idea of deciding to do this rather than that in the future 
is parasitic on the idea of doing this rather than that now. We 
could not go window-shopping if we did not know what it 
was actually to bay something; and we could not choose roses 
from: a comme for planting next autumn if we did not know 
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what it was to go to the nursery and sake our pick from among the 
alternatives available. 

Glasgow’s use of the word ‘ intermediary ’ is unclear to me. 
His talk of three ‘ factors ’ or ‘ stages ’ seems to show that he is 
giving a phenomenological account of what goes on when a man 
deliberates, decides or chooses, and then acts; and this is borne 
out by his sympathy with the moralists who say that the con- 
nection between choice and action is causal. But (i) prior 
deliberation is not essential for choice, so that even if choosing 
is something which occurs before acting it need not be an inter- 
mediary. (ii) When there is deliberation, the upshot may be 
either (a) an actual taking, (b) a conventional or symbolic act, 
such as pointing or saying ‘I'll have that one’, or (¢) a private 
decision to take this rather than that (thing or course). These 
three form a logical order in which each is dependent on the 
one before, and it is the last which provides the paradigm case 
for deciding. In this last case we might well speak of deciding 
as an intermediary between deliberating and doing, for we 
deliberate first, then decide, then do. But we must be careful 
to banish irrelevant and confusing causal associations; for 
deciding is not an intermediary between deliberating and 
doing in the way that the rotation of the transmission-shaft is an 
intermediary between that of the crankshaft and that of the 
wheels. Glasgow’s moralists are wrong if they think that my 
deciding to go to Paris causes me to go. 

But choice is not an intermediary. For, while deciding to 
do, in the paradigm sense, and doing are always two things, 
even when doing follows hard on the heads of deciding, choos- 
ing and doing are not always two things. Choosing is not just 
doing, nor is it something other than doing and causally con- 
nected to it, it is doing-this-rather-than-that. 


IV 


Someone might say: “ Even if the idea of doing-this-rather- 


than-that is fundamental, it does not follow that this is what is 
called ‘ choosing’; it might still be the case that we only talk of 
choosing when there is an intermediary and that this inter- 
mediary is choice.”” But, even if this were true, which it is not, 


: 
: 
-.. what follows? yo that we have no name for doing-this- 
rather-than-that other than ‘ doing-this-rather-than -that ’. 

- ee (Strictly not even this follows; but I am assuming that ‘ choos- 
Pet? ing ’ is the most likely candidate, and that if it is not the name, 
ea there is none.) This lack of a name for what is fundamental ff 
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would indeed be surprising and would constitute a weighty, but 
not a decisive argument. It would not be decisive, because the 
philosophically important issue is concerned with the nature 
and order of the activities involved, not with the allocation of 
English words to these activities. 
oF 


OLLOWING Hume I might say to my grocer: “ Truth 
F consists in agreement either to relations of ideas, as that 
twenty shillings make a pound, or to matters of fact, as that 
you have delivered me a quarter of potatoes; from this you can 
see that the term does not apply to such a proposition as that 
I owe you so much for the potatoes. You really must not jump 
from an ‘ is ’—as, that it really is the case that I asked for the 
potatoes and that you delivered them and sent me a bill—to an 
“owes ’”’, 

Does my owing the grocer in this case consist in any facts 
beyond the ones mentioned? No. Someone may want to say: 
it consists in these facts in the context of our institutions. This 
is correct in a way. But we must be careful, so to speak, to 
bracket that analysis correctly. That is, we must say, not: It 
consists in these-facts-holding-in-the-context-of-our-institutions, 
but: It consists in these facts—in the context of our institutions, 
or: In the context of our institutions it consists in these facts. 
For the statement that I owe the grocer does not contain a 
description of our institutions, any more than the statement that 
I gave someone a shilling contains a description of the institu- 
tion of money and of the currency of this country. On the other 
hand, it requires these or very similar institutions as background 
in order so much as to be the &ind of statement that it is. 

Given this background, these facts do not necessarily amount 
to my owing the grocer such-and-such a sum. For the trans- 
action might have been arranged as part of an amateur film 
production. ‘Then perhaps I have said to the grocer “ Send so 
many potatoes ”’ and he has sent them, and he has sent a bill— 
but the whole procedure was not a real sale but a piece of acting; 
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even though it so happens that I then eat the potatoes (not as 
part of the film): for perhaps the grocer has said I can keep 
them; or as said nothing but doesn’t care, and the question 
never comes up. Thus the fact that something is done in a society 
with certain institutions, in the context of which it ordinarily 
amounts to such-and-such a transaction, is not absolute proof 
that such-and-such a transaction has taken place. 

Is it intention that makes the difference? Not if we think of 
intention as purely interior. What is true is this: what ordinarily 
amounts to such-and-such a transaction és such-and-such a 
transaction, unless a special context gives it a different character. 
But we should not include among special contexts the circum- 
stance that I am suddenly deprived of all my goods and put in 
prison (through no fault of my own, if you like)—so that I 
can’t pay the grocer. For in those circumstances it is still true 
to say that I owe him money. Nor is there ordinarily any need 
to look about for a special context so as to make sure there is 
- none that makes a radical difference. Ordinarily there is not; 
x or if there is it usually comes very readily to light, though not 
always: which is why it is true to say that deception is always 
possible. But it is not theoretically possible to make provision 
in advance for the exception of extraordinary cases; for one 
can theoretically always suppose a further special context for 
each special context, which puts /¢ in a new light. 

Let us return to the move of saying: “‘ Owing the grocer 
consists in these facts, in the context of our institutions”. We 
ought to notice that exactly the same holds for the facts them- 
selves as we described them. A set of events is the ordering 
and supplying of potatoes, and something is a bill, only in the 
context of our institutions. 

Now if my owing the grocer on this occasion does not con- 
sist in any facts beyond the facts mentioned, it seems that we 
must say one of two things. Either (a) to say I owe the grocer 
is nothing but to say that some such facts hold, or (b) to say I 
owe the grocer adds something non-factual to the statement that 
some such facts hold. 

But of course, if this is a valid point, it holds equally for the 
description of a set of events as: the grocer’s supplying me with 
potatoes. And we should not wish to say either of these things 
about that. 

The grocer supplies me with a quarter of potatoes: that is 
to say, he (1) brings that amount of potatoes to my house and 
(2) leaves them there. But not any action of taking a lot of 
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potatoes to my house and leaving them there would be supplying ee 
me with them. If for example, by the grocer’s own arrangement, Pec 
someone else, who had nothing to do with me, came and took rns 
them away soon afterwards, the grocer could not be said to ae 
have supplied me.—IVhen, one might ask, did he supply me? — 
Obviously, when he left the potatoes; it would be absurd to 
add “ and also when he did of send to take them away again ”’ 5 
There can be no such thing as an exhaustive description of — : 


all the circumstances which theoretically could impair the 3A 
description of an action of leaving a quarter of potatoes in my *y. 
house as “ supplying me with a quarter of potatoes ”. If there Sie 


were such an exhaustive description, one could say that “ supply- i 
ing me with a quarter of potatoes” means leaving them at my 
house, together with the absence of any of those circumstances. 
As things are, we could only say “It means leaving them... 
together with the absence of any of the circumstances which 
would impair the description of that action as an action of 
supplying me with potatoes’; which is hardly an explanation. 
But I can know perfectly well that the grocer has supplied me 
with potatoes; asked what this consisted in, I say there was 
nothing to it but that I had ordered them and he brought them 
to my house. 

Every description presupposes a context of normal proce- 
dure, but that context is not even implicitly described by the 
description. Exceptional circumstances could always make a 
difference, but they do not come into consideration without 
reason. 

As compared with supplying me with a quarter of potatoes 
we might call carting a quarter of potatoes to my house and 
leaving them there a “ brute fact”. But as compared with the 
fact that I owe the grocer such-and-such a sum of money, that 
he supplied me with a quarter of potatoes is itself a brute fact. 
In relation to many descriptions of events or states of affairs 
which are asserted to hold, we can ask what the “ brute facts ” 
were; and this will mean the facts which held, and in virtue 
of which, in a proper context, such-and- such a description is 
true or false, and which are more “ brute ” than the alleged fact 
answering to that description. | will not ask here whether there 


are any facts that are, so to speak, “ brute ”’ in comparison with ot te 
leaving a quarter of potatoes at my house. On the other hand, a 
one could think of facts in relation to which my owing the grocer 4 as 


such-and-such a sum of money is “ brute ’—e.g. the fact that 
I am solvent. 
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We can now state some of the relations which at least some- 
times hold between a description, say A, and descriptions, say 
xyz, of facts which are brute in relation to the fact described by A. 

(1) There is a range of sets of such descriptions xyz such that 
some set of the range must be true if the description A is to be 
true. But the range can only ever be roughly indicated, and the 
way to indicate it is by giving a few diverse examples. 

(2) The existence of the description A in the language in 
which it occurs presupposes a context, which we will call “ the 
institution behind A ’’; this context may or may not be pre- 
supposed to elements in the descriptions xyz. For example, 
the institution of buying and selling is presupposed to the 
description “ sending a bill ”’, as it is to “ being owed for goods 

received ”, but not to the description “ supplying potatoes ”’. 

(3) A is not a description of the institution behind A. 

_ (4) If some set holds out of the range of sets of descriptions 
some of which must hold if A is to hold, and if the institution 
behind A exists, then “in normal circumstances”? A holds. 
The meaning of “in normal circumstances ” can only be indi- 
cated roughly, by giving examples of exceptional circumstances 
in which A would not hold. 

(5) To assert the truth of 4 is not to assert that the cir- 
cumstances were “ normal”; but if one is asked to justify 4, 
the truth of the description xyz is in normal circumstances an 
adequate justification: 4 is not verified by any further facts. 

(6) If A entails some other description B, then xyz cannot 
generally be said to entail B, but xyz together with normality 
of circumstances relatively to such descriptions as A can be said 
to entail B. For example: “He supplied me with potatoes ” 
entails “ The potatoes came into my possession ”. Further, “‘ He 
had the potatoes brought to my house and left there” is in 
normal circumstances an adequate justification for saying “‘ He 
supplied me with potatoes ”’; asked what his action of supplying 
me with potatoes consisted in, one would normally have no 
further facts to mention. (One cannot mention all the things 
that were vot the case, which would have made a difference if 
they had been.) But “‘ He had potatoes carted to my house and 
left there ” does not entail “ The potatoes came into my posses- 
sion ”’. On the other hand “ He had potatoes carted to my house 
and left there and the circumstances were just the normal 
circumstances as far as concerns being supplied with goods ” 
does entail “‘ ‘The potatoes came into my possession ”’. 
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